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A SUSSEX STONE IMPLEMENT. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, M.A., M.B., B.CH., F.S.A. 

The interesting and uncommon perforated stone implement 
described and figured by Colonel Ramsden in S.N.Q., Vol. ii, 
p.102, so closely resembles an implement recently presented 
totheSussex Archeological Society’s Museum by Mrs. Weekes 
of Hurstpierpoint that it seems wise to put the latter on record 
also. 


~~ ——E 


Stone Implement from Wolstonbury Hill. 


The only information we possess about this implement is its 
label “Camp, Wolstonbury Hill,’ and the fact that it was 
found by the late Mr. R. Weekes, in the early part of the last 
century. Unlike Colonel Ramsden’s specimen it is not made 
of local stone. Dr. H. H. Thomas of the Jermyn Street 
Geological Museum tells me it is of diorite, probably of Scottish 
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origin, or possibly from Brittany. It had evidently been rubbed 
smooth, but whether it had ever been intentionally polished 
it is not possible to say, as the surface has weathered badly all 
over ; there is, however, at the margin of the perforation on 
each flat surface an approach to polish probably produced by 
the friction of something that had helped in the hafting. Nor 
is it like the Wadhurst specimen quite circular in outline, 
being 4}in. in one diameter and 4in. in the other. The edge is 
bluntly sharp all round, and is unabraided. ‘The perforation 
is central and symmetrical, and is r3in. in diameter on each 
surface ; its sides are not straight but are slightly and evenly 
convex in section, its diameter being reduced to 1}in. in the 
centre. This implement is 15/16in. thick, and weighs 18oz. 
(av.). 

This implement has been carefully and thoughtfully made, 
and the fact that it was made of a foreign stone adds additional 
weight to the inference that it was of value and use to its 
owner. What that use was we may perhaps never fully know. 
Hitherto it has been held that implements with central 
perforations and unabraided bluntly sharp edges were used for 
ceremonial purposes, and this inference is strengthened by all 
we know of the use of ceremonial implements in the hands 
of peoples still, or recently, living in the culture of the Stone 
Age. On the other hand somewhat similar disc-shaped 
stones made of a close grained grey stone, for the most part 
thinner and with a much keener edge, were used in Papua. 
They were kept in position on their central wooden hafts by 
fine cane plaiting on each side. As far as we have been able 
to find out the Papuan used this instrument as a club and not 
merely for ceremonial purposes. 

All over the South Seas the ‘‘ pump drill’ was in use ; it 
is fitted with a fly-wheel of stone or coral, but never one so 
large or heavy as these Sussex stones, for such would be out 
of place in a tool in which the direction of revolution changes 
so frequently and so abruptly. The African weights his digging 
stick with a holed stone, but it is rough and unworked, and 
wholly unlike the well finished stones we are dealing with. 
Whorls of stone, of pottery or of bone have been used in many 
lands and in our own islands till recent times, to give 
momentum to the spindle in spinning wool, but they are 
never anything like so large as the stones under consideration. 

Until we have direct evidence that primitive people make use 
of holed stonesas fly-wheels in the making of cord or ropes we 
must be careful not to attribute such a method to prehistoric 
men. Different types of cord are made in different ways, and 
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of course while we may infer that Bronze Age man had ropes, 
and strong ones, we have no knowledge of the type he used. 
Mr. Braunholtz of the British Museum tells me that in the 
Marquesas group strands of fibre are knotted together and held 
in the toes while they are plaited, that when long enough 
the plaited cord is tied to a tree and further strands are plaited 
in to the desired length, and that to make stronger cord or rope 
many lengths of plaited cord are plaited together. 

Hence leaving pure speculation on one side, I think we have 
reason to conclude that while these holed stones probably 
represent one type of mace-head, they may also at times have 
been found handy as weapons. 

It is an interesting point that the specimen here figured was 
found in, or near, the anhistoric camp on Wolstonbury Hill. 
At present we know not the period of this camp. The stone 
itself, by its perforation, would be judged to be of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Age. 





THE ROMAN ROAD FROM SELSFIELD TO THE COAST. 
By F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 

Although much has been written on this subject in recent 
numbers of ‘‘ Sussex Notes and Queries,’’ as well as elsewhere, 
little mention has so far been made of the indications, such as 
they are, which are afforded by place-names along, or near to, 
the line of the supposed road. 

It must, of course, be at once admitted that the spade, and 
the spade alone, can provide conclusive evidence of the 
existence and course of a Roman—or, as at any rate in this 
instance, I should prefer to call it, a Romano-British road. 
On the other hand the universal use of the spade is not possible: 
and the records of the pen may be a valuable auxiliary to the 
spade, especially in pointing out the localities where the 
spade may be used with the best prospect of success. 

The whole subject is dealt with in a most interesting way by 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, in his article on ‘‘ Place-Names and 
Archeology ”’ in Part I of the Introduction to the Survey of 
English Place-Names (English Place-Name Society, Volume 
i, pp.143-164.) 

With these considerations in mind the following rough notes 
as to place-names occurring in the short stretch of the 
supposed road between Cuckfield and the sea may be of some 
interest. 
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VALEBRIDGE.—Formerly Wale-bridge, i.e., native or British 
bridge!. This seems to have been a bridge over the stream 
about two miles north of Burgess Hill, and the name is still 
in use as that of a Mill which stood on the stream. There are 
many other instances too numerous to quote here, of the name 
or prefix, Wale, in Sussex, and most of these probably indicate 
settlements of Britons which survived the first Saxon invasion. 
The only one which need be mentioned here is the Hundred of 
WALESBON which included the manors of Patcham, Withdean 
and Brighton : the possible significance of this will be referred 
to later. 


DUNSTALLS FARM (Burgess Hill): Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
in the article already quoted, has collected five instances of the 
place name Dunstal or Tunstall ; and points out that they are 
all on, or near, known Roman roads. The supposed line of 
the road from Selsfield to the coast passes close to a farm 
known as Dunstalls. Other Sussex instances of the same name 
are given in Sussex N. & Q. vol. i, p.260. Some of these may 
of course be of manorial origin, that is, may be derived from an 
owner named Dunstall, who in turn took his name from some 
other place of that name. ‘This may be the origin of the 
Dunstalls at Burgess Hill ; but if so, it is a curious coincidence. 
It is also worthy of note that Tunstall occurs as a field-name 
in West Hoathly (S.N.Q. I. 195). 


WICKHAM :—It is generally recognized that this name may 
be an indication of a Roman, or Romano-British settlement 
(see ‘‘ Chief Elements in English Place-Names,” Eng. Pl.-N. 
Soc., Vol. i, Pt. ii, p.65). The name occurs frequently at the 
present day near the line of the supposed road. At Lindfield 
we have Wickham Farm, about half a mile east of Mr. 
Winbolt’s “ideal” line. Further south we have Clayton 
Wickham, Hurst Wickham, Wickham Farm, and High 
Wickham. All these are just north of Ham Farm, usually 
regarded as the objective of the road north of the Downs, 
close to which so many Roman relics have been discovered 
and preserved by the watchful energy of Mr. J. E. Couchman. 
Moreover, the name is an old one. In the 1296 Subsidy Roll 
for Sussex (Sussex Record Society, Vol. ix, p.46) we find under 
the head of Kymere & Kleyton the name of ‘‘ Is’ de Wykham ” 
and in 1332, after a reference to the tax payable by Count de 
Warrenne “‘ pro manerio de Wykham,”’ we find the name of one 


(1) Mr. Crawford gives an interesting example from an A-S. charter: 


weala brucge, where the Roman road from Silchester to Speen crossed 
the Kennet. 
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“ John atte Strete,’’ who seems to have held land in Hurstpier- 
point (ib. p.290). The manor of Wickham probably included 
land in the parishes of both Clayton and Hurst, and this gave 
rise to the double names quoted above. 

All the names so far dealt with are still in common use: and 
they occur for the most part along the portion of the road as 
to which there is fairly general agreement. Of perhaps greater 
interest are some long-forgotten names which possibly afford 
a clue as to the course, or courses, of the road from Ham Farm 
to the coast—a question upon which, as shown by Major 
Dunning? there has been much controversy. He puts forward 
two theories, one that the road ran practically due south from 
Ham Farm (passing by the way Stonecroft Wood and a Cold- 
harbour Farm) and so over the Downs at the point where the 
modern road runs up Clayton Hill; and the other that the 
road turned west at Ham Farm, crossed Danny Park and, 
passing near Poynings and Saddlescombe, reached the sea at 
Portslade. 

With one or two doubtful exceptions, none of the modern 
names give any solution of this problem. 

But in the Sussex Subsidy Rolls already quoted are the 
following entries :— 

1296. Ponyng (p.40): Robro ater Wydestrete. 
Nytymbr & Pykcumbe (p.41): Willmo de Byestes- 
trete. 


1327. Ponyng (p.172): Johe de Wydestrete ; An’ de 
Wydestret ; Rado de Wydestrete; Simone de 
Wydestrete. 

1332. Ponyng (p.289): Rado de Wydestrete ; Symone 


de Wydestret. 

These names make it fairly clear that about 1300 there was 
in the parish of Poynings a wide “ street ’’ or road which was 
a sufficiently prominent feature to serve to distinguish several 
of those who lived near it from their neighbours. ‘This seems 
to support the argument for the western course of the supposed 
road. 

On the other hand, there is the fact that in 1296a man living 
in Newtimber or Pyecombe was known to his neighbours as 
“William By East Street.’ If the road pursued a straight 
course from Ham Farm it would have passed close to what is 
now the site of Pyecombe Church and about 2 miles east of 
Poynings. Thence it would have proceeded due south through 
the manors forming the Hundred with the possible significant 
name of Walesbon. 


(2) The Roman Road to Portslade, 1925. (See S.N.Q., I, 30). 
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Can it be that both theories as to the course of the road are 
correct, and that two roads led from Ham Farm to the sea, 
one, the wider and probably the more important, following a 
course near Poynings and so avoiding the crest of the Downs, 
and the other a more easterly and steeper course through 
Clayton and Pyecombe? To this question the spade alone 
can give a final answer. 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continued from p.139) 

[There are not any accounts for 1648-49 or for 1649-50 in the 
book, but they may have been entered upon leaves now lost. 
In the List of the names of the Parish Officers, given at the end 
of the book, the Churchwardens for 1648-49 are the same as for 
the previous year. The names of those for 1649-50 are given 
as Joseph Lucke, Thomas East and Robert Mepham. ] 

; 1650-51. 
Churchwardens, William Ansell, Richard Dendye 
and Francis Nash!. 

The above are given in the List, but the Accounts are headed 
thus :— 

“The Accompt of William Ansell and Richard Dendy, 


Churchwardens of the parish of Horsham, Anno 1650.” 

(1) This apparent discrepancy is accounted for by the following 
entry of burial from Horsham Parish Register, 1650, Oct. ‘‘22, Francis 
Nash, householder.’’ I have the annexed short abstract of his will. 

P.C.C. REGISTER ‘‘GREY’’ fo. 29 FRANCIS NASH. 

“‘T Francis Nash of Horsham in the Countie of Sussex, yeoman.... 
to Mary Nash my sister the summe of ter poundes to be paid her quarterly 
out of the rentes and profitts of my land in Horsham and Nuthurst 
called Cooleherst untill the whole be paid her. And whereas I did 
heretofore leavy a Fine of a certain messuage at Horsham Heath neere 
the towne of Horsham in the occupation of George Domesday and 
Thomas Knight, to my kinsman Thomas White of Horsham....And 
touchinge my house, farme and lands with the appurtenncesin Horsham 
and Nuthurste in the countie of Sussex called Cooleherst alias Birchen- 
bridge. .... to my loveing wife Marie Nash and my daughter Marie 
Nash and to their heires’’ etc. ‘‘My loveing freindes and my brother 
in lawe James Amy and George Davy of Horsham’’—‘‘ Ashlye Mill in 
Horsham late in the occupacion of Mr. George Sharpe and paid my 
cozen Thomas White of Horsham...... to my brother in lawe Richard 
WHO a5 ss 0's to George Davy and Mathewe White of Horsham ’’—‘‘ My 
loveing wife Marie Nashe executrix of this my last will and testament 
And I do hereby nominate and appointe my loveinge brother Mr. 
Richard White and James Amy overseers:’’ Dated 14 Oct. 1650. 
Signed ‘‘Francis Nashe...... in the presence of Tho: White, James 
Amy, The marke of x George Davy.” 

Proved 5 Feb., 1650-1 by Mary Nashe, relict of the said deceased 
and executrix named in the will. 
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Receipts 
Of John Person for the lead of the Font - xiij® 
Of Richard Manners for his Father’s seate in y® gallery 
——__—— ————__—__—_—_—_—_—————_ =x iiij‘ 
R4 for a grave in the Church for Lisney Tredcroft — vj* 84 





Paiments 
Paid for Counsell at the Assises and Sessions and for the 
witnesses charges and for horse hire and all other charges 





about Jounings children — to! g§ of 
Paid to Mr. Johnson for pearing the causes about widow 

Parson and widow Pierce —-—-— ——___—__—__—— vj" 8d 
Paid to John Hill for lead for the Church gutters —— 1! 8 64 
Paid to John Webb for 14 bushells of lime —-----—_ vijs 64 
Paid Francis Slater and John Smyth for making of Tanbridge 

Clappers ———- — —_——— vii]! 


Paid to FannnaBtiehell for cuneiens the seat isle at the Church 
and for laying the lead betwene the Vestrey and the 
Church and for NE the Almes houses and for stone 
lath ————— —_——_— —— ilij! 168 64 

Paid Francis Slater for timber about y® Almeshouses iiij§ vj4 

Paid to Stephens for hewing the Steple stairs and for worke 











about the Almeshouses ——-—-----__ x vii ij 
To the Ringers uppon a thanksgiving Day —-———_—— ij vj4 
Paid for mending the Pulpitt Cushin xiiij@ 
Paid for 3 load of healing stone - xxx§ 
Paid for 4 load of rough cawsey and for c carying y® samestone 
and for 1 load of sand ——— —_—_—__—__—— ij! 24 
Paid John Joanes for making the Gunny in y® prema. ard 
a xs 
Paid John Lintott for leveing the ground -----—---_ ij 
Given to James Michell and his sonn in beere whilst they weare 
mending the Church ———--—__-__- x viij4 


Paid to Mr. Johnson for his appering and answering at the 
Sessions on the parishes behalfe about removing of 


Knight the lunaticke —-—_------______ vj 84 
Spent more at of meeting ordering his remove —-———j vj 
Paid Thomas Forman for writing the Register the whole yeare 

and for engrossing the Register and Accomptes --—— v8 
Paid for wier and oyle for the Clock and Chimes and for 

skowring the Bason —-———-—_--—-_______ x xj! 
Paid for cleaning the Church after the stonehealers ————xij4 


Paid Nicholas Forman for writing the book of Accomptes and 
other bills of paimentes to the poore -----—--—— iiij 
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Received of Benjamen Winson the some of 208 for selling of 
Beere without licence, which money was paid to certaine 
poore people 

Received of Edward Ny for tipling on the Lordes day the 
sum of 38 44 and given to the poore 

A Seate built by William Ansell, Churchwarden at his owne 
costes and charges adjoyning to the Seate of his brother 
John Ansell neere the greate Church doore, whereof 
Mary Nash, widow, hath the interst of one roome. 

A Seate built by Richard Dendey, Churchwarden at his owne 
costes in the South Isle behind the pulpitt containing 
only one roome. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p.142). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Vicar, all the marriages to 1754 in the register of St. 
Martin, Ludgate, London, I came across the following 
specific references to Sussex. 

As I had the facility to examine the remaining marriage 
tegister books to 1837, I am thus enabled to bring these 
extracts down to that year. 

St. MARTIN, LUDGATE, 1539-1837. 

1597—Aug. I. Willm. Morely & Anne Pylden of 
Peashem’sh in the countie of Sussex. 

1597—Aug. 1. George Byrchett & Alice Gorer wyddowe, 
of Peashm’she aforesayd. 

1634—Feb. 6. ‘John Chalwyn & Mary Woods, lic. fac. 

1654—Aug. I. Henry Bury of St. Dunstans in ye West, 
gent. aged 21 sonne of Edward Bury of Eastwood, 
Essex, gent., & Kathrn Threele of Martins Ludgate, 
spin. aged 18, dau. of Thomas Threele of Lusam in 
Sussex, gentleman, publd. in Newgate Markett 8, 12, 
17, July 1654, and married before Wm. Steele, Recorder 
& one of Justices of the Peace within the Citty of 
London. 

(1) Evidently identical with John Chalwin, son of Richard Chalwin, 
christened 18 Feb., 1609/10, at Cocking, Sussex. See also Sussex Feet 
of Fines, 1650, Inter Rich. Peachey and John Challen & Mary his wife, 
Franc. Shallett, Ar., & Ric. Woods, (C.P. 25-2 Sussex, Bd. 603, Hilary 
1650). Their eldest son ‘‘ Richard son of John Challen’’ was bapt. 14 
Dec., 1636, at Singleton, Sussex. John Challen was an uncle of 
Stephen Challen (1650-1731) who owned Shopwick House, nr. Chichester, 


whose only dau. Mary married John, the brother of Sir Thomas 
Miller, Bart. 
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1662—Dec. 3. John Pawlett of Wilsden in Midd. & 
Hanna Paine of East Grimsted in Sussex, per lic. 

1695—Sep. 30. Samuell Ancorn & Anne Carr of Petworth 
in Sussex were marryed after publication in parish 
aforesd 

1767—Apr. 15. George Hibbit of this parish, widr. & 
Sarah Evans (marks) of Hartfield, Sussex, wid., (lic.) 
by W. Flower, Curate. Witnesses: George Sloper, 
Thos. Willis. 

1784—June 30. Edward Wills of Chichester, Sussex, 
widr. & Margaretta Biden of this parish, spin., (lic.) 
by Nathl. Moore, Curate, Witnesses: Peter Dutton, 
Reb? Lane. 

1795—Jan. 1. William Seymour of this parish, bach. & 
Jane Dungate of Crawley in Surrey (?Sussex?), 
spin. (lic.) by Nathl. Moore, Curate. Witnesses : 
John Leech, Mary Leech, Thos. Warren (Parish Clerk). 

1802—Oct. 12. Mark Cousens, widr. of Becksfield, 
Sussex & Elizabeth Bicknell (marks) wid. of this parish, 
(lic.) by H. Fraser, Rector. Witnesses ; Margaret 
Shepherd (marks) Thos. Warren (P® Clerk), S. Shepherd. 

1802—Dec. 16. Thomas Clear, widr. of Billingshurst, 
Sussex & Elizabeth Light (marks), wid. of this parish, 
(lic.) by H. Fraser, Rector. Witnesses: T. F. Joslyn, 
Thos. Warren (Parish Clerk). 

1812—Apr. 13. James Flint (marks) of Hurst in Sussex, 
bach. & Ann Tidey of this parish, wid. (lic.) by T. T. 
Walmsley, Rector. Witnesses: Henney Bradbury, 
William Tidey. 

In the register safe of St. Martin Ludgate I found a 
manuscript book recording Marriages (and four baptisms), 
1750-54, mostly solemnized by a Peter Symson. ‘This record 
would appear to relate to the ‘“‘Old Red Hand & Mitre Chapel, 
three doors from Fleet Lane and next door to the White Swan, 
London.’’ Though the marriages are fairly numerous, none 
specifically refers to Sussex. 





NOTES. 

SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Local Meeting.— 
The Society will hold a Local Meeting at Cuckfield on Saturday 
afternoon, 15th June, when, by the kindness of Sir William 
Chance, Bart., and Lady Chance, a limited number of Members 
and friends will have the opportunity of visiting Legh Manor,a 
typical small Tudor manor house. 
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By the courtesy of Brigadier-General B. N. Sergison-Brooke, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., the Elizabethan Mansion of Cuckfield Park 
will also be open to inspection, unless it should be previously 
let or sold. 

As is customary with Local Meetings, riotices are being sent 
mainly to Members resident within a certain radius of the place 
of meeting, but the privilege of attending is not confined to 
such members, provided the permitted number is not exceeded. 
In this case the number is strictly limited to80. Everyone 
attending will require a Meeting Ticket, whether coming in 
private cars or otherwise, and no one will be admitted to Legh 
Manor or Cuckfield Park without a ticket. Meeting Tickets 
for Members, 1/- each ; for friends (limited to one for each 
member) 2/6; motor coach tickets (from and to Haywards 
Heath Station) 3/- each. The list will be closed as soon as 
80 applications have been received, and in any case, no tickets 
can be issued after Monday, roth June. All applications to be 
made to the Hon. Secs., Barbican House, Lewes. 

Summer General Meeting.—The Annual Summer Meeting 
will be held in July on a date not yet fixed, and among the 
places to be visited are Wisborough Green and Kirdford. 


WILMINGTON PRIORY—The extensive work of preservation 
of the ruins of Wilmington Priory and the provision of 
accommodation for a Custodian. which the Sussex Archeological 
Trust has been carrying on for some time past, isnow completed. 
It has been a long and difficult task, partly owing to the uncer- 
tain condition of the buildings and partly through financial 
considerations preventing the work from being carried on 
continuously. The Architect of the Trust, Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Durrant Bros., the 
Builders, are to be warmly congratulated on the successful 
issue of their labours. But to appreciate fully the great work 
that has been done, and its difficulties, one needs to have seen 
the condition of the buildings and walls when the work was 
taken in hand. Even now, the heavy buttresses that have been 
found necessary in various places give some indication of the 
eventualities that had to be faced ; itis a matter for satisfaction 
that no serious accidents happened to the workmen, although 
the excellent foreman was on one occasion overwhelmed by a 
falling wall. 

A Custodian is now in charge and the Priory ruins are open 
to the inspection of the public at a charge of 6d. each person. 
It is confidently anticipated that during the coming summer 
a largenumber of visitors will avail themselves of theopportunity 
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of seeing these remains of the only religious house of this 
character in Sussex. 

A full architectural description of the Priory and Church by 
Mr. Godfrey, with some historical notes by the Rev. W. Budgen, 
was given in the volume of the Sussex A rcheolo gical Collections 
issued last year, but some of the features of interest dating 
back to the 13th century, revealed in the course of the work 
may be mentioned. The foundations of the old Hall have been 
excavated and marked out, and a very fine entrance doorway 
to the Hall has been disclosed, while some of its roof timbers and 
the remains of two of its windows, all of the 13th century 
have been opened up. ‘The vaulted porch or gate-house giving 
entrance to the Hall, altered in the 14th century, also remains, 
with evidence of a possible portcullis. The imposing structure, 
invariably spoken of in the past as a gateway, is now recognised 
as the south end of a large 14th century Hall, which took the 
place of the earlier hall already mentioned. The remains of a 
3-light 14th century window mark the east side of the Prior’s 
private chamber or Chapel over the porch. One of the oldest 
features, after the 13th century doorway, etc., is a very inter- 
esting and perfect vaulted cellar, which Mr. Godfrey dates about 
1300 ; the main entrance to this vault from the house has been 
proved and the holes for the bar of the door remain. 

When 2nother season permits of the laying out of the grounds 
about the buildings, the setting of the ruins will be ideal, and the 
Priory should form a great attraction to Wilmington, in addition 
to the ‘“‘ Long Man ”’ on the hillside near by, which has also 
been placed under the guardianship of the Sussex Archeological 
Trust. 


THE GAGE MONUMENTS, FIRLE.—An interesting fact 
in regard to the fine monument to members of the Gage 
family in Firle Church has come to light in the discovery 
among the muniments of Viscount Gage of the original designs. 
They are by the sculptor Garat Johnson, whose signature 
appears on two of the designs, including that of the alabaster 
sculptured figures of Sir John Gage and his wife, while the third 
is evidently by the same hand. In her book, English 
Monumental Sculpture since the Renaissance (reviewed in 
S.N.Q. ii, p.30), Mrs. Esdaile gives some particulars of Garat 
or Gerard Johnson and illustrates as an example of his work 
the monument to the 4th Earl of Rutland in Bottesford Church 
Cambridgeshire, set up about 1591. Hecame from Holland in 
1567 and settled at Southwark, married an English wife and 
had four sculptor sons. 
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By the courtesy of Viscount Gage we give a reproduction of 
the design for the brasses of John Gage, Esqre., and his two 
wives, c. 1595. This drawing is of special interest on account 
of the notes by the sculptor in the margins and Mr. Gage’s 
comments on the design. They are as follows: 


At the top, in Johnson’s handwriting : ‘‘This is for Mr. Gage 
hym selfe and his two wieves.”’ 
In the left margin ‘‘ This Stone to be of Marble enlayed, the 
pictures and Stouchions w" the epitaphe to be of Brasse. M¢@ 
that all the marble appteyninge to thes thre platts are to be 
made of Mr. Gage his owne, and I woulde have the pfitt 
Length and Bredth of the Largest Stone we? must serve for 
this purpose sent upp w*® all the inscriptions that must be in 
everye Tombe. Garat Johnson. 


Then follows: ‘‘ The inscription uppon the stone” :— 
Scio quod redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sm et rursti circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne 
mea videbo Deum saluatorem meum quem visurus sm ego 
ipse, et oculi mei conspecturi sunt, et non alius. Reposita 
est hec spes mea in sinu meo. Job: capitul’s 19 : versus 25. 


In the right hand margin are Mr. Gage’s comments :— 
‘‘ Where you have sett owte my two wyves w*t® longe heare 
wyered, my request is that they shall be bothe attired wth 
frenche hoodes and cornetts some heare shewed under the 
cornetts, the pattren of the cornett I have sent y6 by this berer 
in a boxe bowed and dressed as it should stand uppon their 
heades. their gownes to be made lose and not girded wth 
no girdle wt®owt vardingales and close before and to be so 
longe as may cover some pte of their feete, the stone we must 
lye on is in lengthe ij yardes xvj inches and a halfe, the 
bredthe ij foot x inches and a halfe.”’ 

At the top, inverted :—‘* And considering the stone is so 
longe and large I thincke it good the proportratures be made 
iiij foot at the least we" I pray you may be donne at my request 
good Mr. Garrett, the place serving well wher the stone shall 
lye w°® I have altered and shall be benethe the steppe the place 
above not being able to conteyne the stone.” 


Mr. Johnson’s reply is:—‘‘ This cannot be done w“out a stone 
of v foote broade and ix foote longe, and if any alterac6n be to 
be made otherwise than it nowis I am to be considered further 
for the workmanshippe thereof.” 
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Brasses of John Gage and his wives in Firle Church. 
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The accompanying photograph of a rubbing of the brasses 
in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, will show how 
fully the#instructions of Mr. Gage have been carried out. 
The figures lie upon the slab of the Altar tomb and the 
inscription is carved on the edge of the marble. The brasses 
of the epitaph and the three escutcheons are fixed on the wall, 
under an arch at the back of the tomb. 


Another short inscription cut in the marble records the 
erection of the tomb by John Gage in 1595. 


This John Gage was the son of Sir Edward Gage and grand- 
son of Sir John Gage, K.G. The two wives were Elizabeth 
Littleton, whose arms appear, impaled with her husband’s, on 
the left hand Shield, and Margaret Copley, a daughter of Sir 
Roger Copley, to whom John Gage was married in 1559 when 
he was about 21 years of age. ‘The Copley Arms are on the 
right hand shield. John Gage did not die until roth Oct., 
1598, so the date on the brass inscription can only refer to one 
or both of his wives. 


THE CHANCEL ARCH OF HARDHAM CHURCH.—In 
reference to the note by Mr. E. Towry Whyte in the February 
number of Sussex Notes and Queries, itis, I think, evident that 
not only the flue-tiles and bricks are spoils of Roman buildings 
from the Camp hard by the Church, but that much of the 
wrought stone and rubble came from the same source. In 
particular I am of opinion that the square-headed doorway, 
now blocked up with Tudor brickwork, in the S. wall of the 
nave is of Roman stonework re-set. I illustrated it by a pen 
drawing in the paper published in S.A.C. xliv, p.76, to which 
reference is made in the note in S.N.Q. 

It has a ponderous lintol, quite plain, resting on plain 
square-edged jambs, and owing to the blocking which masks 
the interior it is not clear whether the opening is rebated, or 
what is known as a “‘ through opening ”’ in which the door was 
hinged to the inside jamb (as e.g. is the case in the pre- 
Conquest N. doorway of Selham Church, Sussex, and in the 
well-known doorway of the Saxon tower at Earl’s Barton. 

This doorway at Hardham has certainly nothing Norman 
about it. But the Chancel arch, although its stones may be 
re-used Roman stones, unskilfully put together by the 11th 
century builders, bears a general resemblance to the early 
Chancel arches of Coombes, Coates and Cocking, all of the rst 
Norman period. 
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A curious later adaptation of an earlier feature is to be seen 
in the west wall of the nave, where a circular or perhaps a 
pointed oval window has been clumsily converted into a 
broad pointed oblong opening—probably in the 13th century. 

It is melancholy to me to think that the priceless series of 
early 12th century wall paintings in this curious little Church 
are perishing from sheer damp and neglect. I much hope that 
the Sussex Archeological Society, to whom—as well as to the 
S.P.A.B. and the Diocesan Advisory Committee—I have made 
representations on the subject, will not be so absorbed in other 
things, however important, that they are unable to give their 
attention to this little Lion among Sussex Churches. 


PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


SHREW FOLKLORE.—In “ The Natural History of 
Selborne,”’ Gilbert White states: “It is supposed that a 
shrew-mouse is of so baneful and deleterious a nature that, 
whenever it creeps over a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, 
the suffering animalis afflicted with cruel anguish and threatened 
with the loss of the use of a limb. Against this accident, to 
which they were continually liable, our provident forefathers 
always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, when once medicated, 
would maintain its virtueforever. A shrew-ashwasmadethus: 
into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with an auger, 
and a poor shrew-mouse was thrust in alive and plugged in, 
no doubt with several quaint incantations long since forgotten.” 

In this connection, Mr. B. Morris Oakeshott (Hon. Sec. of 
the Newhaven Literary and Debating Society) tells me that, 
‘‘ when out for a walk with other boys and a form master at 
Ardingly in 1883 or 1884, I saw in a spinney what appeared to 
be a sedge-warbler’s nest. Next day I and another lad broke 
bounds to investigate this ‘“‘ nest’’ and found it to be a 
stoutish hazel stick cut off short with a curious lump on it. 
The stick had been split, and in the split something inserted. 
The whole was covered with clay and subsequently bound 
round with straw or twisted hay which gave the lump the 
appearance of a nest. We opened it and found a putrid 
shrew-mouse inside, the ends of the split stick having been 
drawn together at the top before plastering with clay. The 
owner of the land, a typical small farmer, was subsequently 
interviewed, but he would not admit any knowledge of the 
matter personally ; though he said that his parents had been 
firm believers in the efficacy of the practice as a cure for ailing 
cattle which had probably been run over by a shrew.” 
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Mr. J. Gordon Dalgliesh, F.L.S., has also informed me that 
“it is said by country people in Sussex and Hants that a 
shrew cannot cross a path. If it attempts to do so it drops 
dead in the middle of the path. This is probably due to the 
observation that dead shrews are frequently found in such 
positions during autumn when some unknown malady seems 
to overtake them. An analogy to this is found in respect 
to the musk shrew of India (the ‘“‘Musk-Rat”’ of Anglo-Indians) 
which always creeps close to the wall of a room, never, or 
rarely venturing to the middle of the floor. Natives say that, 
if it does so, the shrew dies.”’ 

I have just seen ‘‘ West Sussex Superstitions, 1868,’’ collected 
by Charlotte Latham, which seems to be a reprint of Folk- 
Lore Record I (1878). On p.37 mention is made that the oak 
was used in which to bore a hole and bury a shrew alive ; also 
that the leaves or twigs of the ‘‘ shrew-ash’’ have been 
employed to cure injured cattle. H. S. TOMS. 


ROTTEN ROW, LEWES.—In the Book of John Rowe 
(Sussex Record Society, Vol. xxxiv, p.125) is the following 
description of the property from which this thoroughfare 
takes its name :— 

“In anno 1586, Richard Rykehurst of St. Peters parish 
Westout by his will gaue 4 houses (lyinge on the backe side 
of St. Peters church) nowe called rotten row to certaine 
townsmen and their heires in trust to thintent that three 
houses thereof should be p’petually imployed to harbor 
three poore people, and the fourth to be lett out for rent 
therewith to repair the other three tenements.” 

In view of the numerous attempts to explain this name at 
Lewes and other places it is interesting to find the following 
examples which furnish an exact parallel to the above. The 
extract is from the late C. L. Kingsford’s Historical Noles on 
London Medieval Houses in the London Topographical 
Record, Vol. xii, page 9. 

“ ROTTEN Row.”’ Stow relates that in Shoreditch there was 
a ‘‘ row of proper made houses with gardens for poor decayed 
people’’ provided by the Prior of St. Mary Spittle. But after 
the suppression of the Hospital “‘ these houses, for want of 
reparations, in few years were so decayed that it was called 
Rotten Row.” . . . . It was probably for a similar reason 
that the ten messuages in St. Botolph’s Aldersgate, which 
belonged to Kirkstead Abbey, were also called Rotten Row. 
(Survey ii, 74: Ing. p.m. Lond. ili, 324). 

W.H.G, 
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THE BIGNOR ROMAN VILLA.—A critical study by a 
Brighton man.—The Bignor Villa is the best Roman thing the 
County of Sussex has to show, and though it is somewhat 
remote, it is visited every year by a great many people. 
Comparatively little information about it is available. Lysons’ 
great illustrated book (Reliquie Britannico-Romane, vol, 
jii, 1817) naturally finds its way into very few hands, because 
only 50 copies were completed for sale, and each cost £48 6s. od, 
and his smaller Guide (1815 and 1820) is also rare. What the 
Bignor visitor wants to make the place really interesting is more 
detailed information, and one wonders why no printed booklet 
is sold on the site. Pending this provision, Sussex people 
should know that there are now copies of Reliquiae, Vol. iii, 
in the libraries of Brighton, Worthing and Lewes, and that a 
very valuable set of Notes, in the form of bound typescript, 
to serve as a text to the Lysons pictures, has been compiled 
by the Rev. George Herbert, of Brighton. These are accom- 
panied by finely drawn plans, the work of Mr. Robert Gurd, 
of Portslade. Copies of these also arein thelibraries mentioned 
and in the possession of a few persons likely to make good use of 
them. Foralltheir enthusiasm forexcavating Roman buildings 
Lysons and his contemporaries were not careful enough in the 
recording of small finds (especially pottery) and in attempting 
to date buildings unearthed. Archeology is to-day more 
exacting, Mr. Herbert brings to bear on his Notes great learning, 
patient research, vigilant caution and a fine critical faculty, 
and it is doubtful whether any better work on the subject of 
the Bignor Villa will ever be done. It is a pity that the cost 
of printing them has proved too great: but while the Notes 
can hardly be read by the many, the student will find them 
readily available in the public places named. The author 
goes on carefully into the detail of the mosaic pavements now 
shown, and, indeed, there is little true appreciation of them 
without detailed study. Further, he has something new to 
say on the period and dates of parts of the buildings, though 
these are unfortunately now visible only to the eye of the 
imagination. ‘The best is always a lodestone: Mr. Herbert's 
Notes are bound to attract and to endure, and will certainly 
find fit audience, though few. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TILE KILN, FRAMFIELD.— 
The lower portion of what appears to be an ancient tile kiln has 
recently been discovered in a clay bank on property in Scoria 
Lane, Framfield, belonging to Mr. Rigden,—it is contiguous 
to old iron workings which have disclosed pre-Tudor slag—and 
I had been making investigations with the hope of unearthing 
an early smelting furnace and thought when a piece of brick 
wall' was uncovered that I was on the right track,—but on 
digging out and removing the filling-in material, consisting of 
burntficlay bricks and fragments of tiles, part of a structure as 
shewn by sketch plan and section was revealed. 


I reported the find to 
Mr. Ernest Straker who 
made an inspection and 
subsequently Mr. D. 
MacLeod also visited 
the spot. Both 
gentlemen considered 
it to be a local tile 
kiln probably for 
manufacture of tiles 
for roofing some 
neighbouring building. 
The walls of the kiln 
are built with bricks 1? 
and 2 inches in thick- 
ness, and as the plot of 
land was formerly part 
of the Gate House 
Farm, the oldest 
portion of the existing 
house being apparently 
late 17th century in 
date, I made an 
examination of the 








cee brickwork which is 
. genauesa te. built of similar bricks 
17th Century Tile Kiln, Framfield. to those of the kiln; 


this seems to confirm the conjecture that the latter was used 
for the supply of tiles for the farm house. 

I should be glad to learn if any similar kiln is in existencein 
the county. 


HERBERT W. KEEF. 
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THE FAMILY OF KYME IN LEWES.—The document 
detailing the Tithes belonging to the Friars at Lewes, which 
appeared in Sussex Notes and Queriesii, 5, p.145, was evidently 
in the possession of Mr. John Boys, of Ashcombe, Lewes, and 
had been transcribed by Apsley Pellatt, in 1776, from an original 
dated 1547, nine years after the surrender of the House. The 
property had been granted by Henry VIII to William Haydon 
and Hugh Stukeley, who sold it to John Kyme of Lewes, in 
1557: 

Very little seems to be known of the Sussex family of Kyme. 
John Kyme, clerk, isconcerned in the conveyance of one third 
of the manor of Ovingdean to!John Gainsfordjin the 14th year 
of Henry VI (Sussex Fines 3001, S.R.S. xxiii). John Kyme 
was presented by the Crown to St. Leonard’s, Hastings, in 
1548, but before this the name appears in Lewes records. 
John Kyme (the elder) appears in the ratebooks of St. Andrew’s 
and St. Michael’s, Lewes, from 1525 to 1547, and John Kyme 
(the younger) from 1542 to 1551. ‘The latter appears to have 
been the member of Parliament of that name for Lewes in 
1544 and was owner of the Friars. Both father and son appear 
as trustees for Lewes Grammar School, the one in 1509 and 
the other in 1538, the name being spelt Cayme, as often in the 
Rate lists. The son died in 1585 and left {20 as a trust for 
poor tradesmen in Lewes. His I.P.M. is printed in S.R.S. 
vol. xiv (No. 631) and vol. xxxiii (No.89). He owned besides 
the Friars, Sherman’s Chantry in St. Peter’s Westout (S.A.C. 
Ixix, p.228) and a house formerly of John Crowcher’s in St. 
Andrew’s Lewes. (S.R.S. xxxiii, I1.P.M. 89). John Kyme 
had a brother Richard who is given by Rowe as residing in St. 
Michael’s parish, and asister Thomasine who married (1) John 
Taylor of Horsham, (2) John Merlott! also of Horsham and 
(3) John Youngof Petworth.? John Kyme mentions this sister’s 
son John Taylor, but refers to her underthe name of Humphrey. 
He also mentions his brother in law, Richard Humphrey, who 
was thus presumably Thomasine’s fourth husband, and his 
“‘sister Jeffery’? whom we may identify as his brother Richard’s 
widow Margery, who married Richard Jeffery of South Malling. 
Richard Kyme had two daughters: Joan, heiress of John 


(1) 1551. Settlement of land by John Merlott on his wife Thomasine> 
relict of John Taylor of Horsham and sister of John and Richard Kyme 
of Lewes. S.A.C. xl. p.125. 


(2) 1552/3. 16 Jan. John Yonge of Petworth m. Tomsyn widow of 
John Marlett gent. S.R.S. Horsham Parish Registers. 

(3) According to Richard Jeflery’s monument in Chiddingly Church, 
Margery was daughter of John Humphry of Warwick. S.A.C. xiv p.241. 
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Kyme, her uncle, who married Sir George Paulett, and 
Elizabeth who married John Shurley of Lewes. The male 
line thus ceased. Apparently the Friars passed from Joan 
to Elizabeth, for John Shurley, Serjeant-at-law, died in 1617 
possessed of this property, the reversion of which passed to 
his son and grandson, who both died before John Shurley’s 
widow Frances who had the life interest. Frances must thus 
have been a second wife. (See I.P.M’s. Nos. 946, 947 & 949. 
S.R.S. xiv). 

The Kymearms, gules a cheveron between Io cross crosslets, 
appear in a shield on the tomb at Ringmer of Richard Mascall 
who married Frances daughter of Sir George Paulett and Joan 
(Kyme). Mascall impales Paulett and Kyme quarterly. In 
connection with Joan’s mother Margery, who we have seen 
married Richard Jeffery of South Malling, it may be of interest 
to note that her son Frances, owned a house in St. Michael’s 
Lewes, called Jeffery’s House, which hesoldto William Dodson, 
Goldsmith, in 1612 (S.A.C. lxvi, p.116). Was it in the garden 
of this house that the heraldic seal was found that is described 
in S.A.C. lv, p.310? It is there shown to have belonged to 
Margery’s father-in-law Richard Jeffery who quartered his 
own arms with those of Milward, his mother’s family. 

Any earlier information concerning the origin of the Kymes 
would be welcome. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 


ALFRISTON VICAR’S SONS PRESSED AS SOLDIERS.— 
The incidents related in the following Star Chamber proceedings 
concern two sons of Hugh Walker, who was Vicar of Alfriston 
from 1593 to 1626. This worthy clergyman and his wife 
managed to rear at least 7 children in the little 14th Century 
house still standing and well-known as the old Alfriston 
Clergy House, but which may be more correctly described as 
the Vicarage, as will be seen from the contemporary plan 
reproduced here, as well as from the vicar’s own entry in the 
register of the birth of a daughter ‘‘ in the Vicarage House.”’ 
The seven children were born between 1594 and 1610, the first 
two having the Puritan names of Continent and Love God ; 
the two sons, Christophilus and Hugh, with whom we are 
concerned, were born in 1602 and 1604 respectively. 


An INFORMATION in the Star Chamber against John 

Elphick, Thomas Crunden and others for Pressing 
Soldiers and discharging them for a reward}. 

(1) From a copy among the Compton Place muniments 
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The information, presented by Sir Robert Heath, Attorney 
General, recites that John Crownden senior and John Elficke 
were Constables for the Hundred of Eastbourne in the 22nd 
year of King James (1624) and that Letters were issued bythe 
Privy Council that present order should be taken for the levying 
of a certain company of able men for the King’s service, and a 
special warrant was directed to the said constables for the 
producing of 5 able men out of the said Hundred. John 
Crownden delivered the said warrant to Thomas Crownden 
his son, who with John Elficke, did take the bodies of 
Christophilus Walker and Hugh Walker, persons inhabiting 
in other hundreds but come within the said hundred, and did 
press them for the King’s service, and shortly after the said 
Thomas Crownden by the consent of his father and the said 
John Elficke corruptly and unlawfully for a bribe of 13s. 4d. 
apiece by the said Christophilus and Hugh Walker did 
unlawfully, before they brought them before any of the 
Deputy Lieutenants, discharge them again, in foul contempt 
and abuse of the service then in hand. 


The ANSWER of the Defendants says: The Warrant to the 
Constables to raise seven able men was brought by Thomas 
Crunden to John Elficke because John Crunden was very aged 
and infirm by reason of sickness. 

In execution of the warrant John Elficke and ‘Thomas 
Crunden brought before the Deputy Lieutenants Thomas 
Bartholomew, Edward Selwyn, John Wheatley, William 
Browne, Richard Skinner, John Dennis and one other, a 
stranger professing the trade of a hatter, being all seven able 
men and well liked of by the Deputy Lieutenants as fit for the 
said service, and were remitted to the custody of the Defendants 
to be safe kept until further order. 

And these defendants also say that true it is these defendants 
returning home with the said seven persons, complaint was 
made to them that one Wallington who had been attached by 
the constables of the Hundred of Willingdon had escaped from 
the said constables and lay hid with other idle persons in a 
house in Eastbourne ; these defendants were entreated the 
same night to search for the said Wallington as also to see what 
other idle persons were in the said house, whereupon, they taking 
with them one Returne ‘Talor being a Headborrowe of the 
Burrough of (blank) in the said Hundred of Eastbourne and 
some others for their assistants, came to the said house where 
they were informed the said Wallington was, and not finding 
him in the house went into a stable near adjoining to the said 
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house and here found certain horses of the said Wallington and 
his companions and hereupon searchinge in certaine outhouses, 
at length in an outbarne they found three persons, but being 
in the night and haveing only a Lanthorne and Candle with 
them these defendants could not suddenly discover who the 
sd three persons were, and the sd. three persons perceiving 
they were likely to betaken did endeavour to escape by strength 
and did to that purpose assault him thesaid Retorne Talor, and 
at length by reason of the darkness of the night the said three 
persons gott out of the sd Barne and rann awaye, and these 
defendants making still search after them did the next morninge 
about an houre before daie fynde twoe of the sd three persons 
which so escaped and did take them and perceaved them to be 
Christophilus Walker and Hugh Walker in the Bill of Complaint 
mentioned. 

But these defendants could not attach or fynde the sd 
Wallington and these defendants and those who came to assist 
endeavoured to bring the sd Christophilus Walker and Hugh 
Walker before the sd Deputye Lieutenants being Justices of 
the Peace. But they the sd C. and H. Walker beinge very 
ferryd for beatinge the sd Headborough, and willinge to geve 
any reasonable satisfaction tothe sd Head borough, as alsoto these 
defts and those who assisted them, the sd Chris: and H. Walker 
were content and did offer to bestowe 13s. 4d. or thereabouts 
upon these defts, the sd Hedborough and 5 or 6 others who 
assisted, parte of which was presently bestowed and spent 
amongst these defts, the sd Hedborough and the other 5 or 
6 persons, as of the said 7 persons which were remitted to these 
defendant’s custodye, and shortly the sd sum of 13s. 4d. was 
truely and honestlye repayde unto the sd Chris: and Hugh 
Walker, with all which these defts did acquainte some of the 
Deputy Lieutenants. 

And the day appointed these defts did bringe before the sd 
Deputy Lieuts. the said 7 persons [vamed as before] of which 
sd 7 persons the Deputy Lieutenants did discharge the said 
Skinner and pressed the sd other six persons for his Majesties 
service, and so far as these defts knowe they did goe and were 
employed as souldyers in that service. 

From the INTERROGATORIES submitted to witnesses on 
behalf of the Attorney General the following further suggestions 
may be gathered :— 

That Hugh and Chris. Walker had come to the house of one 
Wheatley, who had married their sister?. 


(2) Lovegod, dau. of Hugh Walker, Vicar of Alfriston, was married 
to John Whetley, 12 August, 1622. 
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That the constables came to Wheatley’s house and enquired 
for the two Walkers and then repaired to the stable where their 
horses were, broke open the door and took away the horses. 

That they repaired again to Wheatley’s house about 12 0’c. 
and broke open two doors and finding the sd Walkers then 
and there pressed them for soldiers and gave them press 
money. 

That the Walkers alleged that they were strangers and sons 
of a minister dwelling within 4 miles and had come to visit 
their sister. 

That after conference, the constables offered to release them 
so that they would give them 10s. The Walkers offered 
13s. 4d., and Crunden and Elphick thereupon departed from 
their first demands and demanded {£5 to release the Walkers. 
On Walker’s refusal, they offered to release them for 50s. 
and then 30s. and then 20s. and not getting the same they 
accepted 13s. 4d. to discharge them. 

That after they had taken the money Crunden sent for the 
Walkers’ horses and told the Walkers that they might tarry 
there so longe as they would declare the Truth. 

(The record of the further proceedings is not forthcoming, 
but on their own defence the case looks rather black against 
the constables). 





ST. MARY, STOUGHTON. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, No. V. 

This Church is assigned by Prof. Baldwin Brown to the 
Saxon-Norman “ overlap.’’ Its plan indicates a pre-Conquest 
lay-out and the dimensions of the walls and their remarkable 
height confirm an 11th century date. The chancel has been 
lowered. The plan should be compared with those of Dover 
and Worth. 

The most interesting features are (a) 11th century chancel 
arch (cf Bosham). (5) chancel windows with 13th century 
mouldings, but round-headed and of a distinctly romanesque 
type. (c) pointed transept arches, an enlargement of the late 
12th century. (d) double splay windows in the transepts. 
(e) inscription to James Smith, “chaplain perpetual’’ to the 
Hospital of the Savoy, 1565, having the pre-reformation 
petition for mercy. 

The nave was probably rebuilt in the 13th century. The 
tower is over the south transept. 

W.H.G. 
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THE MANOR OF WITHDEAN-CAYLIFFE.—Among the 
many Deeds and Documents that have recently been placed 
in the custody of the Sussex Archeological Society there are 
some from an eminent firm of London Solicitors relating to the 
interesting but little-known Manor of Withdean-Cayliffe, 
or as it is variously called in the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
Wyghtden-Cayliff, Wighten-Caylefe or Keylife, etc. Those of 
our readers who are possessors of The Private Memorandums 
of William Roe, recently printed for private circulation by 
Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford, Bart. (see S.N.Q. ii, 99) may 
remember that William Roe purchased a portion of the 
lands of this Manor from the Rev. T. W. W. Western and 
Wm. Bullock, Esq., in 1794. On page 46 of the printed 
book Wm. Roe refers to a Court Book of the Manor, then in 
the possession of Messrs. Chas. Gilbert and Hoper, of Lewes, 
the Stewards of the Manor. It is interesting to note that 
this Court Book is among the documents handed to the 
Society, and is now available for the use of students. 

From the Rental, which we print below, it will be seen that 
the lands held of this Manor lay in Wightdeane, Ovingdeane, 
Meeching als Newhaven, Iford, Wivelsfield and S. Peter’s 
Westout, Lewes. The Lord of the Manor in 1578 was Bryan 
Annesley, Esq., and from 1606 onwards Sir John Wildegos. 

A small, but rather amusing, feature in the Rental is the 
occasional substitution of Latin in regard to the periods for 
payment of the rents, and that the formula is changed in 
nearly every entry, hardly two entries being alike. 


A RENTAL OF WIGHTDEANE KAYLIFE MANOR (c. 1600). 
The Rents of the coppieholders there to be payed 
at Candlemas, Whitsontide and Michaelmas by 
equall porcions. 

Sir Henrie Gorynge knight holdeth by Coppie of Coorte Role 
fower yards of Coppihold landes in Ov ingdeane by y* 
yearly Rent of xxv® payable at Candlemas, Whitsontyde 
and Mich. by equal porcions - xxv5 

John Gunter holdeth by Coppie of Coorte Role one Tenement 
a Barne and two yardes of Coppieholde land in Wightdeane 
per Redd’ per Annum (xij®in y® old Rentall) x vj4 

Thomas Allen holdeth by Coppie of Coorte Role one messuage 
a Barne and two yards of ai nee lend in Meeching 
per Redd’ inde per Annum. xxj8 

John Adams holdeth by Coppie of Coorte Role one Tenement 
one Barne and one yard of Customarie lande in Iford by 
the yearlye Rent of viij® at three payments as above vij® 
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William Geeringe holdeth by Coppie of Coort Role one 
Tenement one Barne and fower yards of Coppiehold 
landes in Wightdeane by the yearelye Rent of xx* payable 
thrice in the yeare (this is xxj$ in the old Rentall) xx8 

Richard Geeringe holdeth by Coppie of Coort Role one Tene- 
ment and three yards of Coppiehold land in Wightdeane 
per Redd’ per Annum xv° to bee patee at three severall 
payments as above - xv§ ix 

Richard Ade holdeth by Coppie of Cont Role the moietie of 
one Tenement one Barne two gardens et duarum acr’ 
(quere for yards) terre custom’ in Iforde per Redd’ per 
Annum viij§ iij? at three severall payments viz. 
Michaellmas Candlemas and Whitsontide_ - Viij sii; 

Adrea Awcocke holdeth by Coppie one Tenement and one 
yard of Coppiehold land lyinge in Iforde by Rent by the 
yeare viij*‘ at three severall payments viz. - viij§ 

Daniell Harman in the right of Elizabeth his wife, sister to 
Richard Sherrie holdeth by Coppie of Coorte Role one 
Tenement one Barne and one yard of customarye land 
in Iford by the yearelye Rent of viij® iij4 at three 
severall payments, viz.: Candlemas Whitsontide and 


Michellmas - - - Viij® iij? 
Stephen Howell holdeth by Coppie of Coort Roll one Tenement 
a Barne and one yard of land in Iford per Redd’ perAnnum 


viij iii4 payable at three severall deves ut supra Viij® iij4 
Yhomas Godman holdethfree by deede the mannor of Oatehole! 

in Wivesfeild beeinge his mansion howse And by estimacion 

Cxx Acres of land meadowe and pasture and payes the 

yearelye Rent of xv‘ at three payments - xvs 
Hee holdeth allsoe one acre and a halfe 

of lande parcell of Lunces* purchased 14 : Warren 

of Warren lyinge in a parcell of lande | po eth 

called Meane Wishe® of the said * this rent 

Thomas Warren, hee is to pay ij" a | in Lunces 

yeare Rent to Warren ie 

(1) The late Col. Attree in his paper on Wivelsfield in S.A.C. xxv, 
p. 32, refers to the Manor of Otehall as a sub-infeudation of the large 
Manor of Withdean-Caylif. The holder of Otehall, at least from 1537- 
1594, was a Thomas Godman. 

(2) Col. Attree says (p. 29) that he believed Lunces Manor was a 
sub-infeudation of Ditchling Manor, but evidently this was not correct. 
Robert Warren appears to have acquired Lunces under the will of his 
brother John, which was proved at Lewes in 1597. 

(3) In the same paper Col. Attree mentions a demise for 800 yrs. by 
John Warren to Thos. Godman of ‘‘Meane Wysh”’ part of the Manor 
of ‘‘ Luncys.”’ 
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Robert Warren holdeth free by Deede of the Lord of this manor 
the mannor of Lunces beeing the Mansion Howse wherein 
hee dwelleth And about Cxx or xl acres and renteth by 
the yeare xv* att three severall payments - xv5 

William Newton Esquire holdeth free by deede one garden late 
Nicholas Jennys in the parish of St Peeters Westout in 
Lewes, per Redd’ per Annw’ - - viij4 

John Jefferie of Rype holdeth free by deed two yards of land 
in Wightdeane sometimes Thomas Geeringe e¢ Redd’ per 
annum - - . - - x8 yj 

The said John Jefferie holdeth free by deed one Tenement and 
two yardes of land in Wightdeane sometimes James 
Newmans el. Redd’ per annum - - x8 yj 


PARSON LEVETT (S.N.Q. ii, 147).—The deprivation of this 
clerical gunfounder isnot likely to have been on account of his 
secular activities. He was collated to the rectory of Buxted 
on April 14, 1533 (S.A.C. xxxi, f.17), very possibly as a 
reward for his technical services. In 1544 he had in his 
employ “‘neere the Tower’’ seven foreign gun casters 
(Hugenot Society Publications, vol. 8, p. xlix), the greatest 
number of aliens in any one establishment. 

Ralph Hogge, who, in conjunction with Peter Baude, ‘“‘ maker 
of our bombardes ”’ cast the first iron cannon at Buxted, was 
probably a pupil of Levett. 

In Hogges’ complaint, written in 1573,! he says “‘ in the 
begynning there was none that cast any gonnes or shott of 
yron but only pson Lovet who was my M? and my p’decessor, 
who made none but only for the service of the Kynges matie,” 

ERNEST STRAKER. 

SAXONBURY CAMP.—-By the kind permission of the 
Marquess of Abergavenny, excavation work has been carried 
out recently at Saxonbury camp, Eridge Park, by Mr. H. M.S. 
Malden and others and the Tunbridge Wells Natural History 
Society under the direction of Mr. S. E. Winbolt. Saxonbury 
(anciently Sockbury, see S.N.Q. i, p.g7) camp is on a hill at 
an elevation of 660 ft. O.D. and is roughly an oval in 
plan 320 ft.by 250ft., comprising a fine vallum of big 
sandstones and earth, about 6ft. high as it now stands, 
with a fosse about 2ft. deep in the centre and measuring 12ft. 
along its bottom curve. 

Within this enceint excavation has revealed that the level 
top of the hill was enclosed by a very big stone rampart, 
the area being also oval, 120ft. by zoft. ‘The base of the 
rampart, which is all that survives, is 17ft. wide and it appears 

(1) S.P.D. Elizabeth, Vol. 95. 
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that the stones of this destroyed wall were used in the con- 
struction of the outer vallum, which incorporates, and is built 
over, the north curve of the stone wall. 

The finding of two flint implements, one a square sided 
celt of green volcanic stone and the other a heavy hand axed 
naturally shaped to the grip and flaked to a cutting edge, and 
flint flakes, point to the inner camp belonging to the Neolithic 
period. What is clearly proved is that the area was occupied 
by British iron miners. Iron slag, of the peculiarly contorted 
character of British slag, has been found in plenty, and always 
in association with La Tene III pottery, and only inside the 
inner wall. The object of bringing this weighty material to 
the hilltops seems to be suggested by an examination of the 
pottery which shows that powdered iron slag was mixed with 
the local Wadhurst clay as grit to strengthen the paste, the 
more usual powdered flint or quartz not being available.t 


THE BROADHURST GOLD NOBLES.—It will be 
remembered that in January last a valuable find of 64 gold 
Nobles was made on land of Mr. John Stephenson Clarke of 
Broadhurst Manor, Horsted Keynes, by an under gardener, 
about gin. below the surface, many of the coins being in an 
earthenware jar. An inquest was held by the Coroner, and 
the coins were found by the jury to be treasure trove. The 
following detailed note about the coins contained in a letter 
from the British Museum to Miss M. H. Cooper, Hon. Sec. of 
the Sussex Archeological Society, was read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society on March 20th :— 

The find consists of the following Nobles (the Noble, by the 
way, was the gold coin current at a value of 6s. 8d., which was 
introduced by Edward III in 1344. In 1351 its weight was 
reduced to 120 grains and, again, by Henry IV in 1412 to 
108 grains) :— 


Edward III, 2 of 1351-60, 1 of 1369-77 3 
Henry IV, 1412-1413 a ‘ 2 3 
Henry V - = is : 16 
Henry VI first issue - - = 31 
x = (Calais Mint) - - I 

” (Flemish Imitation) - I 

- second issue - - - 2 

» third issue - - ° 6 

One forgery of c.1400 - - . I 
64 


(1) Mr. W. J. Parsons has recently found iron slag in association 
with pottery etc., of the Roman period on the Alciston Downs. This 
can hardly be explained in the same way. 
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The three nobles of Edward III are much worn and very 
much clipped ; they weigh 97}, 1034, 106} grains, which 
explains their remaining in currency after the weight of the 
noble had been reduced from12o0to1o8 grains. ‘Thecommonest 
coins (apart from these) are the early nobles of Henry VI, a 
very common issue distinguished by annulet marks ; the two 
later issues of the same reign (‘‘ Rosette ’’ and “‘ Pine-cone”’ 
issues) are somewhat rare. The other rare coins are one of 
Henry V of an early issue that is sometimes wrongly, I think, 
attributed to Henry IV, and similarly an early noble of Henry 
VI sometimes given to Henry V. Nobles of Henry IV are 
never common, but these, which belong to the light coinage of 
his last year, are not nearly so rare as the heavy coins of his first 
12 years (the output of coin in 1399-I4II was extremely small). 

The interesting question of the date at which the hoard was 
deposited is of course to be determined by the date of the latest 
coins in the hoard, the ‘‘ Pine-cone’’ nobles of Henry VI. 
Unfortunately the date of the issues of this reign is uncertain. 
The date of these “‘ Pine-Cone’’ nobles has been put as late 
as 1435-1440, but I believe wrongly ; I think one may say that 
in all probability they were struck not later than 1430. But, 
as I say, opinion differs on this question. 

All, except one of Calais and a Flemish imitation, were struck 
at the Tower of London. ‘The Flemish coin is a very close 
imitation weighing about 103 grains, which is distinguished by 
a slight divergence of style and the palish colour of the gold. 
It was a common practice of the Low Countries in the 15th 
century to make coins which were very close imitations of our 
nobles but were a shade below weight or standard, and the 
consequent flow of our good coins to the Continent and the 
importation of the less valuable Flemish coins was a constant 
subject of ineffective legislation. Ina petition of the Commons 
in the reign of Henry IV it was said that “a man could not in 
this country receive the sum of one hundred shillings without 
taking three or four such nobles of Flanders, each of them 
worse or more feeble than the English noble by two pence.” 
The specimen in the find weighs 5 grains light (i.e. about 34d. 
at the currency value of that time), and one must of course 
allow for loss of weight in circulation. So this coin is an 
interesting illustration of the petition quoted above. 

The hoard represents, of course, a contemporary value of 
{21 (and one forgery) the noble being current for 6s. 8d. What 
the purchasing power of that sum in terms of present day values 
would be is a matter for wild conjecture only ; no satisfactory 
equation between medieval and present-day values has been, 
or is likely to be, produced. 
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A SAXON SPEAR HEAD, EAsTBoURNE.—We give an 
illustration (facing p. 184) of an iron spear head of the Anglo- 
Saxon pagan period, i.e., before about 700 A.D., which was 
recently found by workmen engaged in digging a shallow 
trench for electric cables at the highest part of St. Anne’s 
Road, Eastbourne. The trench was on the footpath on the 
east side of the road, close against the wall of the enclosure in 
which the Eastbourne Water Company’s reservoir is situated. 
Near by the upper portion of the boss of a shield and two large 
studs were found, with human teeth making it clear that these 
iron objects were associated with burials on the site. ‘Two 
years ago two burials were uncovered during building operations 
on the opposite side of the road with the remains of a typical 
Saxon knife, and rather more to the west many burials were 
found in 1877 when the Grange School was built (see S.A.C. 
XXXvii, 113). It isevident that an extensive cemetery covered 
this area. 

Saxon spear heads vary greatly in size and shape, and this 
specimen is one of the less common type, the blade being 
broader and thinner than usual. The blade is 7-in. long and 
2tin. broad, and the length of the socket portion, which still 
contains some of the wood of the shaft, is 6}in. 





QUERIES. 


THE FAMILY OF GLAISHER OF KIRDFORD—Can 
anyone give any information about the family of 
‘“Glaisher of Kirdford,’’ either as to occupying lands in 
Kirdford, before 1500 A.D., orlater? Thename occurs in the 
Sussex Wills between 1500 down to1730A.D., when apparently 
the property was sold andthe name disappears in connection 
with Kirdford. WhatI wantifpossibleto find out is where they 
migrated to, and what became of them subsequently ? 


HAROLD SANDS. 


‘YARDLAND’ AND ‘WIST’ OF LAND.—These two 
terms both seem to denote the normal land holding of a house- 
hold, varying in different places from 10 to 30 acres. Can 
any explanation be offered for the fact that from the Ouse 
valley westward ‘ yardland’ (Latin, virgata) is the term 
commonly occuring in the old Manorial records, while east of 
the Ouse valley ‘ wist ’ is the usual term? In ‘ The Book of 
John Rowe’ (Suss. Rec. Soc. vol. xxxiv), which deals largely 
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with manors in the Rape of Lewes, I do not think that ‘wist’ 
occurs once, whereas in the Downland manors between 
Lewes and Eastbourne, it is quite exceptional to find ‘ yardland’ 
mentioned. 

W.B,. 


TRESPASS ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—In an East Sussex 
right of way question in 1777 an ancient inhabitant testified 
that whenever a corpse was being carried to the Church for 
burial, and the bearers, in order to shorten the distance, 
struck out of the highway in a certain direction across open 
ground, ‘‘ they stuck a Pin in the Post as an acknowledgment 
of having committed trespass.’’ Was this at ali usual as a 
custom ? 

B.W. 


REPLIES. 


ARNOLD DE LISLE.—In S.N.Q. vol. i, p.196, there was a 
reference to a receipt dated 21st Jan., 1645 (i.e., 1645-6) for 
{60 paid at the King’s special command for the ransom out of 
prison of Arnoul de Lisle. Miss Pullen of Rotherfield has 
kindly sent an extract from ‘“‘ The Trial of Charles the First,”’ 
by J. G. Muddiman, M.A., Oxon, mentioning the brutal treat- 
ment of Lady Anna de Lille, on account of an ejaculation made 
by her during the King’s trial, that the King’s subjects had not 
made the accusation against him, but only ‘traitors and rebels.” 
She is described as the widow of a Frenchman, Sir Amold de 
Lille, who was a Captain in the troop of the first Lord Byron 
and was knighted by the King at Shrewsbury on the 29th 
September, 1642. 


WASHINGTON FAMILY (I. 127 and II, 63).—Mr. W. H. 
Challen sends the following entries extracted from the parish 
register of St. Augustine’s, London, which may be of interest 
to our enquirer : 

Buried—1628-9, March 12. Richard son of William 
Washington and Marie his wife. 
», 1651, Richard Washington, Doctor of Divinity, 
died 14th August and buried 16th August. 
Baptized—1631, November 6th, William, s. of Wm. 
Washington and Marie his wife. 
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THE BEECH IN BRITAIN (S.N.Q. IT, 150).—The“ fagus”’ 
which Cesar in his Gallic War, Book v, notes as being absent 
from Britain, was the sweet chestnut, which Linnaeus named 
Fagus castanea. This was also the “ sub tegmine fagus ”’ of 
Virgil, and not our Beech, as mentioned by Professor O. IL. 
Richmond in some correspondence in ‘‘ The Times’’ about a 
year ago. I have no doubt that the whole of the slag at 
Roman Gate is pre-Roman, and that, therefore, the 
interesting micro-section in the February issue of S.N.Q., is 
the first proof of Beech being a native at that period. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 


PLACE NAMES.—The following place names are marked on 
a plan of Portslade in a deed circa 1850. Reference. 6"O.S. 
Sheet Ixv NE.—in the two squares of land marked “‘ Recreation 
Ground ”’ and “ Brickfield,” from bottom left-hand corner 
W.6-in. N. 1-in.:—Great Godspeeds; Lower Godspeeds; Little 
Varmers ; Great Varmers ; The Beacon Furlong. 
C. R. WARD. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Nature and Archeological Circle, Littlehampton, Report, 
1926 and 1927.—The Report of this, the youngest of our 
Affiliated Societies gives evidence of considerable vitality. 
On the Archzological side there is an account of excavation 
carried out at Nanny’s Croft, Arundel Park, and a full catalogue 
of the “‘ finds,’’ now in the museum at Arundel Castle. There is 
is also a useful note on the Old Manor House, Rustington. 


English Ecclesiastical Studies.—Being some Essays in 
Research in Medieval History, by Rose Graham, M.A., 
F.S.A., illustrated. xiv + 463 pp. S.P.C.K. 1929. 15s.— 
The issue of this volume is exceedingly welcome. Every- 
thing that proceeds from Miss Graham’s pen is so worth while 
that the collection of her studies, dispersed as these have been 
in the pages of various publications, has been long a much 
desired event. And to students of Sussex the book is of real 
value for it contains besides a chapter on Battle Abbey, a 
number of illuminating papers on Cluny, which makes our 
knowledge of Lewes Priory a more ample and vivid reality. 

The range of these studies of Cluny can be gauged by the 
following chapter headings :—The Relation of Cluny to some 
other movements of monastic Reform—Life at Cluny in the 
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11th century—The Papal Schism of 1378 and the English 
Province of the Order of Cluny—The English Province of the 
Order of Cluny in the 15th century—The Priory of La Charité 
sur Loire and the monastery of Bermondsey—Roland Gosenell, 
Prior of Wenlock, 1521-1526.—The Intellectual Influence of 
English Monasticism between the roth and the r2th centuries. 

There is much more in this book which will attract the 
reader, but these sections bear upon that great monastic 
movement of which Lewes was long the head in England. 
Miss Graham’s narrative is at all times lucid and entertaining 
and she has an alert eye for items that give colour and interest 
to her subject. In her account of Battle Abbey, she relates 
how Abbot Walter de Luci took great delight in the adorn- 
ment and furnishing of his church “ as none of his predecessors 
had done the like,”’ and after pulling down and rebuilding the 
cloister of Abbot Gausbert (of the time of the Conqueror) 
“he intended to build a lavatory of the same material 
(marble) and workmanship, and he had engaged the workmen 
when he died in 1172, and although he was unable to finish 
it, he left the money for the purpose.’ Here she justly 
suggests is a chance for Sussex antiquaries. She refers to the 
circular lavatory at St. Nicholas Exeter (a cell of Battle) where 
curiously enough, the water basin was surrounded by a similar 
(though later) ring of twin columns to that at Lewes, both 
having the two bases of the columns worked on one stone. 
The similarity is too marked to be altogether independent, 
and the sequence seems to have been from Lewes to Battle and 
Battle to Exeter. The remains of the intermediate example 
may still lie beneath the soil awaiting our discovery!. 

Miss Graham’s erudition and penetration are in evidence 
throughout her pages, but she is never dull, and the following 
quotation illustrates the lighter material which she uses. 
Abbot Walter had challenged the possession of a certain 
property by Gilbert de Balliol who objected that the deeds 
produced by the Abbot did not possess the seal of his 
(Gilbert’s) predecessor. Richard de Luci, the chief justiciar, 
asked Gilbert if he possessed a seal, and as the answer was yes 
he smiled contemptuously and said : ‘‘ In old times it was not 
the custom for every small knight to have a seal, which befits 
only kings and great men ; neither in bygone days did malice, 
as now, make people lawyers and quibblers.’’ The tongue of 
the 12th century judge was evidently not less caustic than 
his counterpart of to-day. W.HG. 

(1) The only other known examples of this type of Lavatory in 
England were at Canterbury, Durham and Much Wenlock. 





